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WHAT’S WRONG WITH FACULTY MEETINGS? 


Stanley J. Heywood, Staff Assistant 
Program on Leadership for Instruction 
Midwest Administration Center 


Textbooks in educational administra- 
tion stress the value of meetings of 
teachers and administrators; but tea- 
chers often express the opinion that 
faculty meetings are of little value 
either in self improvement or in school 
improvement. Many teachers resent being 
asked to attend meetings at all. 


Research and experience show that 
there are at least two general areas in 
which administrators can do much to in- 
crease the value of faculty meetings. 
First, faculty meetings can be improved 
if administrators will give more atten- 
tion to planning and conducting meetings. 
Second, faculty meetings can be improved 
if administrators show greater under- 
standing of the dynamics of the group 
process. 


WEAKNESSES OF FACULTY MEETINGS... 


Some leads to the solution of the 
problem of conducting effective faculty 
meetings are provided in a research 
study by Cook and Full.! They set up 
five desirable standards for the conduct 
of faculty meetings and then surveyed 
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Research and Experience Suggest 
Ways of Increasing the Value of 
Facul ty Meetings. 


240 schools to see how well the stand- 
ards were being met. School systems 
failed to meet four out of five of these 
standards. Administrators may find it 
valuable to examine their own practices 
in the light of the criteria set up by 
Cook and Full. 


First Standard: Faculty meetings must 
be concerned with teachers’ professional 
needs and must be focused on educational 
problems growing out of the immediate 
school environment. In only 14 per cent 
of the schools surveyed was this stand- 
ard being met. Less than a quarter of 
the 240 schools allowed teachers any say 
in what problems would be studied. 


If faculty meetings are to come closer 
to meeting this standard, teachers must 
be given a voice in determining both the 
purposes of faculty meetings and the 
business to be transacted there. Often 
administrators use faculty meetings 
solely to make announcements which could 
be communicated more effectively in 
other ways. Other administrators use 
faculty meetings to ride pet peeves. 
Still others use faculty meetings for 
such worthy purposes as in-service 
training but too often the purposes are 
administrator-determined. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that faculty meet- 
ings fail to meet teachers' needs. 


Second Standard: Faculty meetings must 
be concerned with problems having broad 
educational import. Cook and Full's 
study found that schools fell far short 
in this standard. In 37 per cent of the 
faculty meetings school discipline was 
the major problem. It appeared to be 
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considered as a problem isolated and un- 
related to the teaching and learning 
process. In less than 8 per cent of the 
schools were faculty meetings devoted to 
significant educational problems. 


Since one must start where teachers 
are, it might be necessary for faculty 
meetings to begin by dealing with rela- 
tively minor problems. As teachers gain 
confidence and experience it should be 
possible to move to more significant 
problems. The significance of problems 
should be determined by the teachers and 
administrators concerned rather than by 
the application of some arbitrary exter- 
nal standard. 


Third Standard: Faculty meetings must 
be well planned and teachers should par- 
ticipate :in the planning. In 43 per cent 
of the schools teachers did not know 
more than a day ahead that there would 
be a faculty meeting. In over one-fifth 
of the schools teachers learned of the 
meeting on the day it was to be held. In 
58 per cent of the schools the principal 
did all the planning for faculty meet- 
ings. Cooperative planning was employed 
in only 10 per cent of the schools. 
Furthermore, in 65 per cent of the meet- 
ings the principal presided and directed 
the discussion. 


These figures seem to suggest that the 
effectiveness of faculty meetings can be 
increased by involving more teachers in 
planning, by realizing that teachers are 
entitled to know what times should be 
reserved for faculty meetings, and by 
making the administrator less the center 
of attraction at every meeting. 


Fourth Standard: Teachers must prepare 
for faculty meetings. A large proportion 
of teachers spent no time in preparing 
for faculty meetings. Sixty-three per 
cent spent less than 30 minutes with 
over half of these spending closer to no 
time at all. 


.These facts seem to support the thesis 
that, as presently constituted, faculty 
meetings are doing little to motivate 
teachers. Good meetings do not occur 
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automatically. Only careful planning can 
provide for an effective use of staff 
time, flexibility, opportunity for wide 
participation, sociability, consensus, 
and stimulation after the meeting is 
over. 


Two suggestions may be of value here, 
First, the use of a planning committee 
representing teachers and administrators 
lays a firm groundwork for the actual 
meeting. This committee may determine 
time and place for the meeting, draw up 
the agenda, invite the resource people 
needed, and act as a steering committee 
for the business to be transacted. Sec- 
ond, the agenda should be planned to 
arouse the active interest of teachers. 


Fifth Standard: Informal participation 
should characterize the discussion in 
faculty meetings. Sixty-one per cent of 
the schools indicated that the informal 
discussion method was used. There was 
little harsh criticism of faculty meet- 
ing procedures. At the same time about 
one-fifth of the schools reported that 
there was little participation by tea- 
chers. The study reveals an encouraging 
picture in regard to the practice of 
informaI discussion but suggests that 
participation might be further increased, 


GROUP RELATIONS IN MEETINGS... 


Cook and Full's findings indicate that 
many administrators need to re-examine 
the purposes, the planning, and the con- 
ducting of faculty meetings. Greater 
attention must also be given to the dy- 
namics of the group process that func- 
tions within these meetings. Golden* has 
inquired into this complex area to find 
out whether there were particular pat- 
terns of relationships evident among 
faculties, whether sociometry (the meas- 
urement of the social groupings of indi- 
viduals) was a useful way to analyze 
faculties, and whether committees chosen 
on the basis of the pattern of groups 
existing in the faculty worked together 


3Por ways to increase involvement see "Hold 
that Audience," Adult Leadership, I (December, 
1952), 6-7. 
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more effectively than committees formed 
in other ways. In the first phase of the 
study the teachers were asked two ques- 
tions: "With whom do you prefer to work 
on an in-service committee? Whom do you 
prefer as committee leader?" 


Answers to these questions showed that 
the faculty as a whole tended to choose 
very few individuals as those with whom 
they would most like to work. In other 
words, for different purposes, the same 
people emerged as the preferred co-work- 
ers. These people are often referred to 
as "natural leaders." It is reasonable 
to suppose that interaction will be di- 
rected toward these natural leaders and 
that there will be little growth on the 
part of the other teachers. A more de- 
sirable pattern might be one in which 
the faculty prefer to work with differ- 
ent people for different purposes. 


CHANGING GROUP PATTERNS... 


If the limited preference pattern is 
typical, administrators have an impor- 
tant problem in group cohesion. By care- 
ful coaching and by improving the skills 
of teachers in the group process some 
administrators are changing the pattern 
of preferences of their teachers. They 
begin by using the natural leaders and 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
capitalize on the strong points of those 
staff members who are not natural lead- 
ers. They hope that, in time, a wider 
distribution of leadership will result. 


Golden found that such factors as sex 
and subject matter and grade level 
taught played a part in the formation of 
groups within the faculty. This fact can 
be capitalized upon by the administrator 
who wishes to work within the limits of 
the groups that exist. If, for example, 
he wishes to give attention to the lan- 
guage arts curriculum in the junior high 
school and is familiar with the fact 
that grade 7 and grade 8 teachers tend 
to form a group and grade 9 teachers an- 
other group he is in a much better posi- 
tion to give leadership in the improve- 
ment of faculty and committee meetings. 


In the second phase of his study Gol- 
den observed three faculty committees at 
work. One committee was formed on the 


basis of the pattern of relationships 
within the faculty, one committee was 
appointed by the principal, and one com- 
mittee consisted of the total faculty of 
a small elementary school. Observations 
of the meetings were based on a guide 
developed by Bales” to analyze the in- 
teractive process, that is, the give and 
take of committees at work. 


EFFECTIVE WORKING GROUPS... 


The committee formed on the basis of 
the pattern of relationships within the 
faculty was most effective. There was, 
for example, a more friendly attitude, 
a wider distribution of participation, 
more group solidarity, less interaction 
against the leader, and less difficulty 
with group processes than in the other 
committees. Less difficulty with group 
processes meant less difficulty in sol- 
ving the problems involved in communica- 
tion, evaluation, and control of the be- 
havior within the group. These data 
would seem to indicate that there are 
more effective ways of forming commit- 
tees than those currently in operation. 
In particular, the data raise a question 
about the desirability of composing com- 
mittees by official decree. 


Administrators may not always find it 
possible or desirable to form committees 
on the basis of patterns of relation- 
ships existing within the faculty. How- 
ever, they can always take the first 
step in promoting group integration by 
realizing the vital importance of inter- 
personal relations and informal group- 
ings. In addition, they can provide more 
opportunities for staff members to get 
to know each other with a consequent 
strengthening of faculty loyalty. They 
can develop more channels of communica- 
tion and promote the flow of information 
up, down, and across the hierarchy. They 
can use effectively some groups already 
formed and modify others. They can think 
more consciously in terms of groups 
within a faculty. 


Such studies in the area of human dy- 
namics as the one conducted by Golden 


Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analy— 
sis. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley 
Press, Inc., 1950. 


often raise more problems than they 
settle. Administrators might gain fur- 
ther insights of value by reading in the 
field of group behavior;® they might 
find courses in human relations useful; 
or they might work with educational 
consultants to improve group processes 
within the school system. 


GUIDES TO ACTION... 


There are no easy maxims to guarantee 
success in faculty meetings. Research 
and experience can only provide broad 
suggestions that must be modified to fit 
particular situations: 


1. Faculty meetings must be centered on 
problems felt by the teachers to be sig- 
nificant and such that they can actually 
move toward a solution. 


2. Faculty meetings must involve par- 
ticipation by teachers in both the plan- 
ning and discussion stages. 
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The administrator may find the following a 
good beginning for his reading: Nathaniel F. 
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3. Faculty meetings should begin where 
the teachers are by considering their 
immediate, recognized problems. 


4. Faculty meetings will usually be 
effective when teachers know, understand 
and respect each other. 


5. Administrators and teachers must im- 
prove their skill in working together. 


6. Administrators must recognize that 
groups and cliques form within most 
faculties and must work from within such 
groups to gain goals. 


7. Administrators must learn to relin- 
quish leadership at some times and dis- 
tribute leadership at other times. 


8. There must be a constant flow of com- 
munication between administrators and 
teachers, among teachers themselves, and 
between teachers and administrators. 


9. Administrators and teachers should 
frequently ask themselves whether 
faculty meetings are serving the stated 
and desired purposes. Changes in purpose 
and procedure should be based on such 
appraisals. 
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FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


‘gan YU 
Nive, 


1, What purposes do you try to achieve through your faculty 
satisfied that these purposes are in fact being achieved? 


2. Can you identify the natural leaders in your faculty? Are you using them to 
increase the effectiveness of your faculty meetings? 


3. Did this article cause you to think of specific ways of improving your faculty 


meetings? What are they? 
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